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To know the cause why music was ordained; 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
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Ir would be an idle ceremony for us to attempt any laboured proof of the im- 
portance of the duties, and the value of the services, attached to the office of 
Conductor at a musical performance ; or of the worse than useless eminence, to 
which an individual is raised, who is invested with power he is unable to wield 
and clothed with a dignity he only contrives to render ridiculous. 

The well-trained member of an orchestra is perfectly conscious, that there can 
be no faithful delineation of a composer’s ideas, unless the closest attention is 
paid to each passage in detail. He justly regards himself as a unit among many ; 
and confining himself to the proper execution of the part assigned to him, he 
leaves to another the task of determining the general expression of the whole, 
This duty of right appertains to the Conductor, whose isolated position enables 
him, if he be qualified for his post, to produce that grand result, which arises from 
the performance of numbers under the implicit direction of one. He is, or ought to 
be, the master-spirit of the band over which he presides—an impersonation of the 
mind of the composer. The Conductor should evince not only the imaginative glow 
of the poet, but also display a thorough acquaintance with the minutest details of 
the work entrusted to his superintending care. By his coolness, decision, urbane, 
yet inflexible demeanour, he should inspire the timid, check the presumptuous, 
and‘command the respect of all. He should exhibit a warm sympathy with the 
intentions of his author, and a perfect familiarity with the machinery by which 
they are to be developed. ‘The mere possession of a love for whatever is striking or 
ennobling in the art, a faculty common, in a greater or less degree, to all who are 
endowed with a natural taste for the science of sweet sounds, is not a sufficient 
qualification for assuming the official baton. The requisites of a good Conductor, 
in addition to the technical knowledge which we have laid down as indispensable, 


should include the energy and tact which can control a fiery leader; a watchful 
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apprehension of such passages as are apt to exercise an imperceptible influence on 
the performers, and to create a measure of uncertainty in point of time and ex- 
pression ; and the skill to humour what is technically termed “‘ the swing” of an 
orchestra. These are points which a genuine Conductor would always keep in 
view, when directing the performance of a musical composition. For want of a 
strict, or, indeed, any attention to them, how often do we witness a Conductor, 
whose exertions are fully occupied in a continued struggle to catch the time which 
the band, or singers, have fallen into; too happy if he can succeed in this his 
primary object, to permit the ewpression to take care of itself. His utter inability 
to separate the component parts of the score in his mind, is shown by the wandering 
eye, the unsteady hand. A confused motion of his head, a tremulous grasp of his 
instrument of office, indicate his internal disquietude, and that last remnant of 
virtue, which cannot wholly exclude a sense of shame. Conscious of his imbe- 
cility, and half apprehensive that others observe it, the unhappy substitute for a 
Conductor flourishes his rod in mystic evolutions ; in the midst of his enchant- 
ments lays it aside, resumes his seat at the piano, which he approaches with a 
supplicating glance, as if he expected its unconscious vibrations with his fingers, 
would solve his conjectures, and relieve his uncertainty. 

The engagement of an inefficient Conductor in the direction of an orchestra, 
however small or limited its resources, inevitably leads to a neglect of details, 
and a general slovenliness in the execution of the music selected for perform- 
aftice. An insult is thereby offered to the memory of deceased, an injury in- 
flicted on the reputation of living composers; a very equivocal compliment is paid 
to the good sense and correct taste of the audience, and certain disgrace is reflected 
on the management, which appoints, or endures, a person of such conspicuous 
incompetence, 





MR, ATTWOOD’S SUCCESSOR AT ST. PAUL’S. 


Tue election, by the Dean and Chapter, of the Organist, or Music Director and 
Composer, to our Metropolitan Cathedral, is fixed to take place in the ensuing 
Easter week, Perhaps the reverend and learned divines, with whom the appoint- 
ment rests, are not so well acquainted with the feelings of that portion of the public 
and profession, whose attention is excited by every thing relating to ecclesiastical 
music, as those individuals, who from their inability to assist a particular candi- 
date, are likely to hear more disinterested opinions. We look forward with, we 
trust, pardonable anxiety, to the selection, from those who are willing to undertake 
the office, of the person best qualified to fulfil its duties. 

Besides the candidates, there are three classes interested in the result of this 
election. They are the clergy, the laity, and the musical profession, to none of 
whom ought that science, which Martin Luther describes as “‘ one of the fairest 
and most glorious gifts of God, and nearly allied to divinitie,” to be a matter of 
indifference. In our days of disquietude and hankering after change, an oppor- 
tunity offers itself for the clergy, without incurring the imputation of needless 
innovation, to restore the high ceremonial of cathedral worship to its original 
purity, The beneficial effect of such a reformation would unquestionably be 
shewn by a more diligent attention to the improvement of our parochial musical 
service, and an increased attachment, on the part of the laity, to the established 
forms of worship. To the musical profession, the pending decision naturally 
awakens their curiosity, as it will disclose the degree of interest felt by the metro- 
politan Chapter for ecclesiastical music in general, and its performance at their 
own cathedral in particular. 
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The conduct of the musical service at St. Paul’s should be held up as a pattern 
to all other cathedral and collegiate churches in the kingdom. If such a position 
should ever be attained by the metropolitan choir, their organist will not be the 
mere accompanyist of a service or anthem, but a man who will be reckoned of all 
his competitors on the instrument, “ facile princeps.” He will be such a one as 
might now, within the compass of England, be chosen for Mr. Attwood’s suc- 
cessor; a man known as a practised composer, of energetic and lively tempera- 
ment, whose fertile imagination would enable him to produce new compositions for 
the high festivals of the church ; anthems for the annual celebration at the 
cathedral of the charities, for performance at funerals, and in commemoration of 
remarkable national events ; one who would be pronounced, by the unprejudiced, 
to be the best representative of the musical abilities and acquirements of the few 
labourers, who survive to cultivate our ecclesiastical vineyard ; and who would 
doubtless continue to devote his talents to the service of the sanctuary. 

The great evils in the selection of organists for our cathedrals, have been the ap- 
pointment of individuals whose sole or principal claims to the distinction, were a 
choir education, competence to accompany the service, or a reputation for the com- 
position of glees. The conventional knowledge usually acquired by a choir-boy, 
or an ability to accompany the cathedral service, may Be speedily attained by an 
organist, who is endowed with an ordinary share of musical ability; but secular 
composition, unless grounded on the church style, weakens the intellectual 
powers, which are required for the highest strain of musical conception. Grétry 
well observes, that the church composer should ever recollect that “all the senti- 
ments that rise to the Deity ought to havean undefinable and devout character. 
Every thing which lies beyond the reach of our knowledge raises a feeling of awe. . 
A musician who devotes himself and his art to the sanctuary, is happy in being 
able to employ at his pleasure all the riches and resources of harmony, which the 
theatre will rarely permit. Music of an undefinable character has a charm far 
more potent than that which is declamatory, and sacred words alone will bear 
such music, Secular compositions may employ some of the forms which belong 
to the church, for we risk nothing in striving to ennoble the passions, which tend to 
the improvement and to the good of mankind: the first degrades itself if it 
wanders beyond its assigned limits; the second enriches itself by ennobling the 
qualities of, the composition. The study of harmony, and beau ideal of har- 
monical combinations, ought to be the peculiar pursuit of the ecclesiastical com- 
poser, Every thing which is beyond our knowledge, be it mystery, or be it 
revelation, raises a feeling of awe, and excludes, for that reason, distinct expression. 
To lead the music of the church away from this undefinable mysteriousness is, 
then, I esteem, an error. Let us leave to that of the opera its appropriate 
advantages ; and let us consider that the composer who devotes himself especially 
to the former, is happy in being able to avail himself of the metaphysical ex- 
pression of which the language of music is susceptible.” 

And now, what has the church at St. Paul’s effected for this noble style of 
writing in former times, by the encouragement of those whose genius and dispo- 
sition led them to dedicate their lives to the music of the sanctuary. The only 
organists at St. Paul's of any great celebrity, as composers, since the Reformation, 
were Dr, Jeremiah Clarke, and Dr.Greene. Battenand Brind can scarcely be deemed 
to have established for themselves any considerable reputation. We find Pierson 
as the master of the boys, and Charles King, “ the supernumerary singer, at 
fourteen pounds a year,” of whom Dr. Green was accustomed sarcastically to 
observe, that “ Mr. King was a very serviceable man,” are the other departed 
luminaries of our metropolitan cathedral, with the exception of a greater than any 
we have enumerated—Jonathan Battishill, whom a former Dean and Chapter 
rejected as their organist. At Westminster Abbey, we trace among the organists 
the distinguished names of C. Gibbons, Blow, Purcel, Croft, Robinson, Arnold, 
B. and R. Cooke. 

And now, on the occasion of the present vacancy what is contemplated? Is 
it intended to look around the profession for one who combines the scholar, the 
performer, and the gentleman? or is a mere accompanyist to be selected, one 
who will follow in the old beaten track, superintend the “ serviceable” compo- 
sitions of the celebrated Mr. King, “ the supernumerary, at fourteen pounds per 
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annum,’—manufacture “the thunder stop,” by putting down, at random, his 
feet on the pedals and his arms on the manuals, and mingle, in unenviable con- 
fusion, the glee style with the mass of the Romanists, the garnish of modern days 
with the strong meat of our fathers, If it be decided to appoint one, who pos- 
sesses a perfect knowledge of the great Protestant school of church music,—that 
school which grew out of the Reformation, and was in its glory in the golden days 
of Handel and Sebastian Bach ; who combines also the ability and habit of com- 
posing for the church, and is, in addition, celebrated as an organ performer, the elec- 
tion narrows itself into a very small compass. If merit be the test, the scales will 
not long hang in uncertainty, for of the candidates how few have any pretensions 
to the character of the musician, how few are composers, how few possess any 
title to be ranked as organ players, beyond the bare requisites of an accompanyist ! 
Without particularizing the names of the candidates who are reputed to stand any 
chance of success, we will suggest the reasonableness of appointing no one of them 
to the office, until he has been called upon to perform the duty, and allowed, on 
that occasion, to have the selection of the services and anthems. If this trial of skill 
take place, and an individual from the provinces, whom we consider in all respects 
fitted to discharge the duties of the office, should appear among the candidates, 
he would, we are strongly persuaded, not only convince the Chapter, the choir, 
and the congregation of his indisputable superiority, but would also receive the 
suffrages ot his fellow candidates, if any honesty or discrimination remained in 
their moral and intellectual constitution. 





IMPORTANCE OF MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 


Or all the fine arts, music operates most powerfully upon man ; even the deaf 
are known to experience some sensation from the effect of music. 

Music acts upon the moral feeling. Simple and beautiful melodies refine it ; 
pure and majestic harmonies connected with them, correct, ennoble, and confirm 
it; the significant and characteristic movement, order, and feeling of relation 
throughout, work powerfully on the mind, and the connexion of the parts, when 
properly displayed by a sufficient performer, awakens high and heavenly thoughts 
and elevates devotion. 

A true and pure-minded artist or amateur, feels this continually in his own 
bosom. But base, impure, and lascivious music, hasan effect directly contrary, and 
to this every European nation of the present time can bear witness. But in order. to 
produce a good and great effect upon the minds of other men, the musician must 
be a good and great man himself. 

The work of the composer can become effective only through the medium, and 
by the assistance, of many singers and instrumentalists; and these, besides pos- 
sessing competent mechanical skill, ought to be sufficiently educated as men and 
artists, to enter into the mind of the composer, and think and feel with him. 

Great composers can never be produced by any musical establishment, if they 
possess not that original genius, which includes in its own nature energy sufficient 
to triumph over all obstacles. Such require opportunities for the exertion of their 
talents, rather than instruction. But able and excellent performers of the works 
of great composers, can only be educated by means of musical establishments, 
where the artis not treated as one purely mechanical, but according to its true 
nature,—its affinities with the mind and the heart ; and the young artist is, at the 
same time, formed into an honourable and noble-minded man, 

This is an object which none but the musician, earnestly seeking the elevation 
of his art, can sufficiently feel and understand, to lay the first stone to such a 
work ; but when once begun, numbers will be found. ready to assist. Happy he 
who, with wisdom and timely assistance, is able to take the first step in an under- 
taking of this kind. A beautiful passage in reference to this subject, occurs in 
* Sulzer’s Theory of the Fine Arts :”—-‘ The power to place the arts in the splen- 
did position they once occupied, still exists ; but because those possessing influence 
and authority, withhold the necessary encouragement, neglect to guide them to 
their true object, or merely turn them to purposes of luxury or refined pleasure, 
the artist, Lowever highly his talents may be vaunted, is degraded into a mere 
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mechanic. _ He is looked upon as a man whose office it is to entertain the nobility 
or the public, and make time pass less heavily to the rich and luxurious. If wise 
laws and regulations are not provided to raise music from this state of degradation, 
and institutions found to apply it to its true purposes, the solitary and single en- 
deavours of the best artist can : of little avail, From the blame due to this sad 
state of things, is many an artist, who would gladly raise himself to a higher posi- 
tion, exonerated ; but it must be confessed, that the greater number coincide with 
the common opinion, that to entertain those enjoying riches and leisure is their 
whole business. Put how can genius, resting on so weak a basis, ever 
rise to heaven? Whence can it derive elevation? Great talents are never roused 
by small considerations ; and thus the most glorious and lovely gifts of genius, 
bestowed with no less liberality upon the moderns than upon the fathers of the 
art, lie for the most part disused and neglected.” 





HINTS ON THE EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST. 


“A paRENT who destines a child to the study and cultivation of the fine arts: 
should endeavour, from his earliest years, to invigorate and strengthen mind 
and body as far as possible, develope the powers and faculties of both to the 
_utmost extent, and give him a high feeling for his noble vocation. For a weakly, 
delicately-nurtured, spoiled child is as little likely to turn out a great artist, as a 
happy man. Without vigour and flexibility of body, there is usually little elas- 
ticity of mind, or true and lasting energy of spirit ; without an habitual willing- 
ness and ability to resist the allurements, and deny the low gratifications of this 
earthly state of being, he cannot attain the repose and serenity of spirit necessary 
to the full exertion of his nobler powers. He should be early taught that man is, 
through the path of virtue and self-denial, ennobled, and gradually fitted for a 
higher state of existence. 

e will then begin to feel and acknowledge the relation in which he stands to 
his art, and his obligations to give up whatever may unfit him for its pursuit. He 
will diligently avoid whatever is low and debasing, and cultivate those pure high 
feelings. which, while they ennoble his own soul, cannot fail to appear in, and 
richly adorn his productions. 

Nothing is more calculated to strew the path of human life with fair flowers, or 
to open in the soul a spring of enjoyment for all that is lovely in nature, than such 
a study of the fine arts. It leads the way to noble friendships, and the cherishing 
of pure affections. It seems to open a new world of beauty around us, and tends 
to exalt the soul to the only inexhaustible fount of all that is great or glorious ; 
while it bids all who are truly nurtured under its wing, to despise the vanity, folly, 
and luxury, by which so many are led captive ; are bound in chains which they 
are never able to break, and consume their life without any-enjoyment of 
this, or hope of a better world. If any young student feels that ambition, love, 
worldly applause, riches, or any other objects of sense, be they of more or less 
value in the eye of the world ;—if he feel, that any such vanities are dearer to 
him than his art, let him know that he is unfit for, and incapable of excelling in it. 
It has been said that “art is a jealous god ;” but without elevating it into a divinity, 
it must be affirmed, that it requires a self denial and consecration of spirit, not 
commonly found among young artists. This is what music wants and requires 
in those who cultivate it, to raise it to its proper elevation in the eyes of good men. 





REVIEW. 
MUSIC IN THE EAST. 
(Concluded from page 232.) 

Time, in the acceptation it has in music, is called Ta/. The origin of this 
word is said to be from Zand, the dance of Muhadew, and Las, that of his wife 
Parvutee ; the first letters of which form the word Tal. 

The Hindoostanees reckon an immense variety of times ; but such as are now 
practised are limited to ninety-two, of which the author gives a table, explaining 
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their value in musical notes, with the use of the different species of accent. The 
accent seems to abound with a variety and means of expression, to which the Etro- 
pean system can scarcely be said to afford a parallel. 

The melody of the East has always been admired, and, as Capt. Willard be- 
lieves, very justly ; but so wide is the difference between our system and that of 
the Orientals, that many of the Eastern melodies would baffle the attempts of an 
expert contrapuntist to harmonize them by existing rules. Their authentic me- 
lody is limited to a certain number, said to have been composed by professors 
universally acknowledged to have possessed, not only real merit, but also the ori- 
ginal genius of composition, beyond the precincts of whose authority it would be 
criminal to trespass (p. 47.) hat the more reputed of the moderns have done 
is, that they have adapted them to their own purposes, and formed others by the 
combination of two or more together. Thus far they are licensed, but dare not 
proceed a step farther, as whatever merit an entirely modern composition might 
possess, should it have no resemblance to the established melody of the nash 
it would be looked upon as spurious. It is implicitly believed, that it is impossib 
to add, to the number of these, one single melody of equal merit,—so tenacious 
are the natives of Hindoostan of their ancient practices ! 

Thus we see, even in these countries, bigotry flourishes as it does elsewhere, and 
by all right-minded artists, this has been considered the grand obstruction to the 
elevation of every art, where this narrow and detestable feeling exists, and is sanc- 
tioned by authority. Is it not lamentable that talent and genius must for ever be 
fettered by scholastic pedants, whose minds are utterly incapable of Sa 
anythin but mechanical power, who would clog the wheels of that splendid ma- 
chine, the imagination, by the constant impediment of rules ; and bind down to 
earth the soul of music, which, but for their overbearing interference, would soar 
aloft, and imbibe from heaven the soul-inspired strain ? 

“The songsters of Hindoostan pretend, that any song sung out of the time 
appropriated for it, sounds omni, They allege that the times and seasons 
allotted to each melody, are those at which the divinities are at leisure to attend 
at the place where their favourite time is sung, and to inspire the performer with 
due warmth in his execution.” (P. 54. 

Here we must remark the high feeling, although carried to a most absurd excess, 
with which all the eastern nations employed the poetical and musical arts; they 
were held sacred, and the performers were considered as inspired persons ; the art 
by them was pursued with a serious devotedness, and earnest appreciation of the 
exalted purpose it was designed to fulfil, that may well put to shame many a mis- 
called modern professor. In the more remote patriarchal ages, when literature 
could scarcely be said to exist, and civilization had not extended the means of ac- 
cumulating subjects upon which the bard might exercise his noble art, God and 
his attributes were the constant theme of the prophet-bards ; this continued to 
supply mental food to the later and equally renowned poets, whose works continue 
to delight us. Homer, Dante, Ariosto, Milton, Cowper, Thomson, and Words- 
worth, have all adopted similar means of exciting the mind, by the union of the 
most sublime subject with the most artful resources of genius. 

When dissent from the worship of the Most High degenerated into idolatry, 
and from thence again branched off into the deification of real or imaginary persons, 
the systems both of poetry and music were regulated by all oriental nations ac- 
cording to the ramifications of divinity they had thus established, and by conse- 
quence, the immense variety (as observed) in the Ragmaia, or personification of 
melodies arose. (P. 62.) Each of these deities were to be propitiated by tunes 
or airs, expressly intended to excite attention to their votaries, and whatever 
absurdities may be ingrafted on this plan as a mode of worship; the educated 
musician will at once discover what a prodigious field is pied: in composition, 
especially of the imaginative class, In one mentioned by our author, “ the god 
Hindol is represented seated in a golden swing, while a number of nymphs, by 
whom he is surrounded, amuse him with music, and keep time with the rocking 
of the swing in which he sits, indolently gazing on their charms, enjoying the 
sweets spontaneously offered to his shrine. His countenance is wan, which seems 
to indicate that although an immortal his constitution is impaired, &c. Another, 
called Nut, is a young maiden, who prefers the career of glory to that of pleasure. 
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She is adorned with jewels, and has clothed herself in man’s attire, and being 
mounted ona furious steed, Minerva-like, en in battle with those of the 
opposite sex ; her countenance flushed with all the ardour and fatigues of such an 
undertaking.” 

The musical instruments of the country are many, but defective, the manu- 
facture of them being entrusted to nters and other artificers, instead of pro- 

rly qualified scientific men. The chief defect alluded to, is the radical imper- 
Potion which will not admit a change of key. pen have no method of tuning 
mee instruments to any certain pitch, but are guided in this respect merely by 

e ear, 

The most prominent among their deities is the god Crishnu, whose attributes 
are a sort of amalgamation of those of Cupid and Jupiter, the hymns in which 
the Hindoos celebrate his actions, always having love for their theme. ‘‘ Some 
adore him as a god, others esteem him as a lover; and a few treat him as an 
impudent fellow,” which latter title he has earned by his daring exploits among 
the maidens who come to draw water from the Jumna, 

“To comprehend the songs of this country, and to relish their beauties, we 
must figure to ourselves Hindoostan, not in the state which it is in at present, but 
must transpOrt ourselves back to those earlier ages to which allusions are made by 
them—when each region was possessed by petty chieftains, each arbitary in their 
respective dominions—when no high roads existed, the communication between 
one village and another being maintained by narrow footpaths ; and rude moun- 
tains and junguls formed the natural barrier of the chiefs—when navigation by 
river was as impracticable as travelling by land—when topography was almost 
unknown, and the advice of a stranger adventitiously met, was to 4 cautiously 
embraced :”—to the time, in short, when parting even for a journey to an adjoin- 
ing village, was accompanied by mutual tears, and prayers for safe return. A 
distant tour, such as in these days is looked upon with indifference, was formerly 
contemplated and consulted for a year or two before undertaken ; and when a 
man who had accomplished his purpose, returned home in safety, after encoun- 
tering all the hardships incident to it, the wonderful recital of his adventures, the 
skill with which he conducted himself in the presence of princes, his valour and 
intrepidity in times of danger, his cunning and foresight in preventing or avoid- 
ing the toils of the evil-minded, and all these exagerated by the vanity of the 
traveller, formed the theme of admiration to the village, and the subject of pride 
to his relatives, not soon likely to be forgot. It is observed by the author of 
** An inquiry into the life and writings of Homer,” page 26, “that it has not 
been given by the gods to one and the same country, to produce rich crops and 
warlike men ; neither indeed does it seem to be given to one and the same king- 
dom, to be thoroughly civilized, and afford proper subjects for poetry.” It is 
this which renders Hindoostanee songs flat and unpalatable, unless we transport 
ourselves back to their barbarous and heroic ages—Their abhorrence of inno- 
vation induces them to retain their ancient ways of thinking, or at least to unite 
tag manner of thinking in times of yore, notwithstanding the changes introduced 

y time. 

The tenor of Hindoostanee love ditties, generally is upon one or more of the 
following themes :— 

1, Beseeching the lover to be propitious. 

2. Lamentations for the absence of the object loved. 

3. Imprecating of rivals. 

4. ype “pete of inability to meet the lover, from the watchfulness of the 
mother and sisters-in-law, and the tinkling of little bells * worn as ornaments round 
the waist and ancles, called payel, bichhooa, &c. 

5. Fretting, and making use of invectives against the mother and sisters-in-law, 
as being obstacles in the way of her love. 

6. Exclamations to female friends termed Sukhees, and supplicating their 
assistance ; and 

7. Sukhees reminding their friends of the appointment made, and exhorting 
them to persevere in their love. 


* ‘A girdle of small bells is a favourite Hindu ornament ; also silver circles at the aneles and wrists, which 
emit @ ringing noise as the wearer moves.”—Wilson’s Megha Dula, p. 85, i. 514. 
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The conquest of Hindoostan by the. Mahomedan princes, forms a most impor- 
tant epoch in the history of its music. From this.time we may date the decline 
of all arts and sciences purely Hindoo, for the Mahomedans were no great patrons 
of learning, and the more bigotted of them were not only great inconoclasts, but 
discouragers of the learning of the country. The progress of the theory of music 
once arrested, its decline was speedy ; although the practice,which contributed to the 
entertainment of the princes and nobles, continued until the time of Mohummud 
Shah, after whose reign history is pregnant with facts replete with dismal scenes. 
But. the practice of so fleeting and perishable a science as that of a succession of 
sounds, without a kncwledge of the theory to keep it alive, or any mode to record 
it on paper, dies with the professor. 

Dr. Burney, in his notice of Hebrew music, hazards the assertion that we have 
no authentic account of any nation except the Egyptians, where music had been 
cultivated so early as the days of David and Solomon ; the Greeks at that time 
having hardly invented their rudest instruments. But this is a gratuitous assump- 
tion on the part of the worthy doctor, and a reference to the treatise we are now 
reviewing, would alone suffice to controvert this hasty opinion. Look to the 
fact also, of the Arabians having invented upwards of thirty different musical 
instruments including the bagpipe,* commonly believed to have first appeared in 
Scotland. Besides, we should remember that, “even before man existed, the 
melodies of nature must have sounded for ages unheard ; companions in waste 
and non-enjoyment to the glories of that magnificent vegetation which, when man 
awoke, he found buried in dark transmutation beneath his feet. The seven notes, 
it has been shewn, are absolute existences in nature. Physicial bodies and air are 
every where, and must have been at all times capable of producing them.”—(See 
article Music, No. 321, Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 

The Hindoos although an idolatrous, were never so luxurious and vicious a 
nation as their conquerors the Mahomedans; most of the vices existing in this 
country having been introduced after the conquest. The songs of the Aborigines 
of Hindoostan, will bear comparison with those of any other country, for purity 
and chasteness of diction, and elevation and tenderness of sentiment. 

Amongst the most ancient musicians of this country, who are reckoned inven- 
tors, compilers, and masters of the science, the most prominent are Sumesh- 
wur, Bhurut, Hunooman, Coolnath, these have all left treatises on the art. 
Haha, Vayoo, Shesh, Narud (the Mooni or devotee) Cushyup (another Mooni,) 
Hoohoo, Ravrm, Disha, and Urjoon. 

The ancient singers who are not acquainted with the theory of Music, are 
termed Gundharbs and Gooncurs ; they are very numerous, and some of them 
still perform in the presence of Julul ood deen Mohummud Nebur, king of Delhi. 
Space will not allow of further extracts from this little work ; enough has been said 
to shew its value as the most complete treatise extant on the subject, the perusal 
of which will amply repay the enquirer in such department of musical literature. 





METROPOLITAN CONCERTS. 


During the last week, Mr. Cart, on Tuesday, held his first musical flute 
soirée, at the Hanover-square rooms; Mr. Ribas took his benefit concert, on 
Wednesday evening, at the same place; and Miss Steele, on Friday evening, 
assembled her friends at the Music Hall, Store-street. Mr. Cart’s vocal support 
consisted of Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Misses Rainforth, Birch, and F. Woodham, 
Signor Begrez, Messrs. H. Phillips, and Parry, jun: Mrs. Anderson, Messrs. 
Blagrove, Richardson, Clinton, assisted in the instrumental department. Mr. 
Ribas was aided by the vocal and instrumental talents of Mrs. Bishop, Misses 
Birch, Nunn, C. Richardson, Messrs. Horncastle, Stretton, Signor De Begnis, 
A. L, Ribas, and an able band, led by Mr. Mori. Mrs. Bishop and Miss Birch 
sang remarkably well, and Miss Richardson is a very charming performer on the 
harp. Mr. Ribas, on the flute, and Mr. A, L. Ribas on the oboe, were highly 
successful. At the Music Hall, on Friday evening, we heard Madlle. Eckerlin, 


* See Colonel Johnson's overland journey to India, and fora list of Arabian instruments, page 108, 
Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 39, which forms part of an excellent paper‘on ancient Music. , 
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Miss Birch, Miss Nunn, and the debutunte, Messrs. Wilson, Martin, J. O. Atkins, 
Signors Curioni and De Begnis. The instrumentalists, Miss Chi p (pupil of Ma- 
dame Dulcken), Messrs. Chatterton, Mori, Lindley, and Signor ‘ uzzi. Each of 
the concerts was conducted by Sir George Smart, and well attended. 


Tue Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—The large room at Exeter Hall was on Tues- 
day evening crowded to excess, to hear the repetition of Handel’s Messiah. The 
room, if it can be imagined possible, appears fuller on every succeeding per- 
formance. The public flock in crowds without any solicitation, and manifest, 
in the clearest manner, their opinion of, and love for, music in its most exalted 
and dignified forms. There is now no “ getting up’ an oratorio performance in 
the metropolis, no need of any wretched quackery in the shape of puffing adver- 
tisements ; a simple announcement, and a few rehearsals, afford an opportunity of 
witnessing a performance of choral music, which will shortly be without parallel 
in Europe. The Messiah of Handel, as it is the most familiar of all his oratorios, 
so it always falls the freshest and most grateful on the ear. Genius has always 
something to surprise and astonish ; and each repetition of its conceptions is an 
increased proof of its power ; a new display of its miraculous beauties, its inexpli- 
cable prodigies. The solos were distributed amongst Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Misses 
Birch, and Woodyatt, Messrs. Phillips, Bennet, Turner, and I. O. Atkins; Miss 
Jenkins, and Mr. Willing assisting in the concerted movements. Mrs. Shaw’s 
performance is the offspring of deep feeling and correct judgment ; her style is 
purity itself, divested of all the spurious finery, the glittering tinsel which, we 
regret to observe, is getting prevalent. Miss Birch added much to what was set 
down for her, and that which neither evinced good taste, nor showed any talent in 
its execution ; for even Miss Woodyatt, at the close of her performance of “ But 
thou did’st not leave,” imitated, or “took off,” with marvellous facility, the 
cadenza appended by Miss Birch to “ Rejoice greatly.” This lady is adopting a 
style of ornament which succeeded some years ago, but is fast growing into dis- 
are and will soon be universally discountenanced. If we did not admire her 
talents, and expect great things of her at no distant day, we should not take and 
undergo the pain of assuring Miss Birch, that although such graces may please 
uncultivated ears and unfurnished heads, they will never acquire for her that 
applause, which will make either her fortune or her fame. We presume thinking 
and feeling, with Mr. Bennett, have grown out of fashion. When a second-rate 
singer, like this gentleman, aspires to make variations upon the “‘ Comfort ye my 
people,” it is time for the most indulgent of critics to reprobate so glaring an 
absurdity. The recitative of Handel is declamatory, not a vocal exercise. If it 
possess, in the opinion of Mr. Bennett, no intrinsic value, no meaning, or truth, 
still it affords no ground in which to transplant the vulgarities of Covent-garden. 
So to misuse it, affords incontrovertible proof of a depraved taste, or a lamentable 
deficiency of judgment. 

Mr. Phillips sang in his most impressive manner. Mr. Atkins also pleased 
much in “ Why do the nations.” The choruses, those in-woven and splendid 
masses of choral harmony, we can always listen to with a rapture which never 
tires ; and so thought the assembled thousands who welcomed the performers at 
the close, with a long-continued demonstration of triumphant joy. 


Quarretr Concerts.—The last concert of the series for the present season 
was given by Mr. Blagrove and his friends on Thursday last, to an assembly 
which included most of our metropolitan di/ettanti, who exhibit an undiminished 
regard for this intellectual and refined style of musical composition. Messrs. 
Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, and Lucas; from their incessant practice together of 
new, rare, and beautiful compositions, have acquired such perfect harmony of 
purpose, and unity of expression in their concerted performances, that the compo- 
sitions brought forward by them have the effect of being played rather by one pair 
of hands than the contribution of several. ‘The prominent feature of the evening 
was the trio in E flat, by Beethoven, Op. 70, executed by Moscheles, Blagrove, and 
Lucas. It was performed most beautifully, and met with a rapturous approval. 
Haydn's quartett in G, and Beethoven’s in E minor, Op. 59, were in excellent con- 
trast ; instinct with the charming and graceful, the sparkling and joyous, the bold 
and energetic. They were exquisitely played, and listened to on the part of the 
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audience with a d of sympathy, which must have contributed to the suc- 
cessful exertions of oe performers. “The vocalists, Mrs. Shaw, Misses Birch, and 
F. Woodham, in the compositions by Beethoven, Haydn, and Schubert, entered 
with heart and soul into the pieces allotted to them, and furnished another instance 
of the ability of our native artists to sing with expression and effect the highest 
order of vocal composition. The concert gave the utmost satisfaction, and was a 
worthy termination to the series. 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


“ Nothing new under the sun,” said the wisest of mankind. And certainly 
there has not been even the semblance of novelty during the past se’nnight in the 
theatrical world, except what the two managerial benefits at the larger houses have 
presented ; and there we feel ourselves on interdicted ground. It seems ungra- 
cious to notice what is done on such occasions, unless we can give unqualified 
praise; and this again wears a suspicious look. So that we judge it the wiser 
policy to say nothing of the matter. May our silence meet with as lucky an 
interpretation as that of Horace, 

«* Jurantes nos scire nihil, mirantur, ut unum 
Scilicet egregii mortalem altique silentii.” 

The present week, too, is a holiday to the profession, and, of course, to critics. 
But it is one of preparation as well. Nearly all the theatres are actively employed 
in producing some marvel or other to astonish and delight on Easter Monday. It 
is a time-honoured custom that should be duly observed. When the progress of 
intellect puts a stop to the production of Easter pieces, the world will become infi- 
nitely too wise for happiness, 

Mr. C. Kean has set out on a short tour to the provinces. He had done better 
to have gone some time since, for his prolonged stay here has not been for his 
health, we mean his reputation’s health, If he would preserve it, he should never 
act in town longer than a month or six weeks at once. As we have already said, 
a season would be fatal to him. This has been manifested by the defalcation both 
in receipts and applause of late. The cheers have been few and far between, and 
on several occasions the audience has not called for him after the play ; a stupid 
and degrading custom, indeed, but considered by actors an honour. t fact—the 
fear is ripening. We see and speak of these things gladly, not out of ill-will to 
the individual, who in himself is we believe most deserving, but out of regard for 
his art. Could the public be brought to receive “ inexplicable dumb show and 
noise” for fine acting, the genii of Covent Garden and Drury Lane would have 
to vacate their seats, and submissively summon in their stead the Gog and Magog 
who used to stretch their leaden sceptres over the Coburg. 


HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 


The first novelty of the season has been the production of Donizetti’s opera, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, of which the prominent incidents are taken from Walter 
Scott's celebrated tale “The Bride of Lammermoor.” The Italian playwright 
has, however, so mutilated the original work, by the suppression of much that 
contributes to its chief interest, and so distorted its character, by a perfect dis- 
regard of the unity of the story, that the /ibretto indicates little pretension to a 
dramatic entertainment, although it certainly deserved a greater share of con- 
sideration from the composer. The opera divides itself into three acts. In the 
first Ashton (Tamburini,) learns the intimacy existing between his sister Lucy 
(Persiani,) and Ravenswood (Rubini.) This introduces an energetic aria, “ Cruda 
funesta smania,” in which Tamburini showers down wrathful denunciations 
against both delinquents. The nextscene is a meeting between Lucy and Ravens- 
wood, the avowal of his departure to France, a tender upbraiding from the lady, 
followed by a mutual vow of fidelity, which, on the part of Ravenswood, is 
strengthened by the putting a ring on the lady’s finger. The movements, “ Perché 
non ho del vento,” “ Torna, torna, o caro oggetto,” “ Sulla tomba,” “ Deh ti placa,” 
and the duet “ Verranno a te,” show off the voices to the best advantage ; and there 
was a warm-hearted truthfulness in Madame Persiani’s delincation of the character 
of Lucy, which spoke highly for her talents as an actress. 
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The second act is short. Ashton forces Lucy into a marriage with Bucklaw 
(Tati) ; but the ceremonial is darkened by the sudden return of Ravenswood, 
who, amidst the threatenings of the gentlemen, expostulates with the lady ‘on her 
su perfidy ; resumes oer of the ring, and leaves the place pouring 
forth his maledictions on all parties. The duet “ Se tradirmi tu potrai,” and the 
concerted movement at the bridal rite, are the best features of this act, wherein 
Persiani displayed more grief and tenderness, Rubini more fare and energy, 
than are wont to be found on these boards: but at length the intensity of their 
expression led them to neglect their natural powers so far, that each ended in 
singing quite out of the scale. In the third act Ashton challenges Ravenswood, 
Lucy murders the laird, goes mad, and Ravenswood, instead of keeping the 
hostile appointment with Ashton, buries his poignard in his breast. The mad 
scene of ince, and the farewell of Ravenswood, “ Q bell’ alma innamorata,” are 
interesting, and engage the sympathies of the spectators; in which both Rubini 
and the prima donna sang with a finish, brilliance, inspiration, and depth of ex- 
pression, that called forth overpowering demonstration of applause. 

There are one or two good situations for the display of declamatory recitative ; 
but of which the composer has not availed himself: and although the principal 
performers are entitled to the highest commendation, the composer, in the present 
instance, may be dismissed with a moderate share of approval. The house has 
been well attended ; and on Thursday and Saturday was graced by the presence 
of Her Majesty. Rubini and Tamburini, on their first appearance, were received 
with that cordial welcome, which the recollection of their past exploits on the 
boards of this Theatre naturally elicted. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


First Concert oF THE ConsERVATOIRE aT Brussets.—This concert took 
lace on the 18th of February, and excited the liveliest interest in the audience. 
The seventh of Beethoven’s symphonies, the overiure to Fidelio, and the finale of 
the first part of Haydn’s Creation were the principal pieces of the concert ; and were 
given with a truth and delicate discrimination of light and shade beyond all praise. 
The execution of these master-pieces has discovered to the public the existence of 
an orchestra, which rivals that of the conservatoire at Paris, A remarkable change 
has taken place in public opinion during the last five years. The sublime com- 
positions of Beethoven were then known only by name, and listened to with cold- 
ness and ennui, and these very compositions are now everywhere received with 
bursts of admiration. 


Tue Iranian Opera 1n Parts—March 30.—Our Italian Opera will termi- 
nate to-morrow, a season, which has been a succession of crowded houses. ‘The 
ill effects of the fire which destroyed the old Theatre have, however, been felt by 
the audience, who have found in the Salle Ventadour, an ugly and inharmonious 
building, dirty and inappropriate scenery, and dresses neither intended for the 
wearers, or their characters. — Unincumbered by a ballet, the Italian Opens in 
Paris, from the strength of its company, and the convenient size of the T 
has long wanted little of perfection in its style, save een in its chorus; an 
advantage rarely found, though of easy attainment. The difficulty of an Italian 
chorus cannot certainly be pleaded in excuse of its bad performance ; badly per- 
formed however it is, and as badly here as in London. How different is the 
faultless accuracy of the German, from the annoying independence of a French, 
or Anglo-Italian chorus. Chorus singers should live under a despotism. It 
strikes me also, that the orchestra this year has wanted somewhat of its generally 
very remarkable precision. 

he principal old operas of the season, have been the Puritani, Matrimonio 
Segreto, Cenerentola, Norma, Sonnambula, and the Capo d’Opera of Mozart, Il 
Don Giovanni, These are all too well known to require a word of comment. But 
wage sre the two new operas, which Paris each year presents to the musical 
world : 

We have had, however, two operas of some four or five years standing, by 
Donizetti, both new to the stage in Paris and London; Lucia di Lammermoor 
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and Parisina. Donizetti is unquestionably gifted with a genius for melody ; but he 
has no ideas of dramatic effect; he may be (no one would suspect it) in the first 
rank of modern theoretic musicians, yet nineteen in twenty of his operas, more 
numerous, I believe, than Rossini’s, are not worth the hearing. Alas! he will 
write, “stans pede in uno.” He writes for money alone, and cannot afford more 
than six weeks to an opera. 

The Lucia contains some music of an attractive character ; the finale in. which 
Ravenswood finds that the lady has signed her betrothal with his rival, is rendered 
almost equal to the striking beauty of the situation in Scott’s exquisite romance, 
by the splendid performances of Persiani, and Tamburini. The tenor music was 
written at Parma for Duprez; the new tenor at the Academie Rovale, and is 
therefore weli adapted for the voice and style of Rubini, who sung it, as he 
always sings music that suits him, leaving the critic bankrupt in admiration. 

The story of Parisina is as well known, as the Bride of Lammermoor. It 
should never have been dramatized. Romani, the only operatic poet since Metas- 
tasio, is the author of the libretto, and in fitting it for the stage, has left it a tame, 
and commonplace love story. Donizetti has caught the spirit of his author, and 
has illustrated it in a tame, and commonplace opera, which contains but little 
pretty music, and none which deserves any higher praise. The best piece is a 
quartet in the finale to second act. This opera was written for Ungher, Coselli, 
and Donzelli, and has been performed in Paris, by Grisi, Tamburini, and Rubini. 
The weight of the opera is with the Prima Donna, and Grisi did not miss the 
opportunity. of ens herself greatly. Tamburini acted, and sung the 
part of the Duke with great spirit and discrimination. His dress, and bearing, 
contrasted with that of Rubini, who, in helmet and cuirass, was the personifica- 
tion of awkwardness, left Parisina without the shade of an excuse for her guilty 
seaigee of the latter. Music written for Donzelli, is obviously unsuited to 

ubini, who, however, did more for it than it deserved. His sympathies are 
evidently less interested in the love-sick Ugo, than in the haughty and illfated 
Ravenswood, in which latter character, the intense passion of his singing, in one 
of the scenes, forces him, in spite of himself, into fine acting. 

It is said that Rubini retires to Italy (he has carte blanche at the Scala) after 
singing for this season in London. He imself has said so, and I fear he means 
it. He has no children, and is therefore content with the fortune he has alread 
made. What a pity that he has not as many brats as Priam, or Tamburini! 
imagine, however, that ill health has, in some degree, influenced this determina- 
tion. Il] health which has not as yet affected his voice, but which is, I fear, 
plainly written in his countenance. This great singer is the most favoured of the 
favourites at Paris. Much as he is admired in London, I think the Parisians 
understand him better. 





COURT CIRCULAR. 


Her Masrsry and her august mother attended divine service on Sunday morn- 
ing in the Chapel Royal, St. James's. Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, also attended the service. 

The musical service was Arnold’s in C. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury preached 
the sermon. The anthem was ‘‘ Who is he that cometh from Edom,” (Arnold). 
Sir George Smart presided at the organ. The Bishop of Norwich was the Cler 
of the Closet in waiting. 

The Queen honoured the performance of the Opera of Lucia di Lammermoor 
on Saturday evening, at Her Majesty’s theatre, with her presence. ‘The Duchess 
of Kent accompanied Her Majesty. The Queen was attended by Lady Portman, 
the Lord Chamberlain, Viscount Falkland, Mr. Rich, and Colonel Wemyss. 
Lady Mary Stopford was in waiting on the Duchess of Kent. 

The Princess Augusta attended divine service on Sunday at St. Philip’s Chapel, 
Regent Street. Her Royal Highness was attended by Lady Mary Pelham. 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We regret that it has been out of our power to insert notices of many recent concerts in the provincess 
but our Correspondents must be aware that the metropolitan meetings, and, ceteris paribus, our advertising 
friends are entitled to the preference. 


_-Mrss BincH, on a re-perusal of our notice of the last Vocal Concert will perceive that we make substan- 
tially the same statement as is contained in her letter. 
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Weexty List or New Pustications. 
. ‘PIANOFORTE. Bellini Deh! tu bell’Anima (in B) 
Hunten’s Deux Rondeaux from L’Eclair Mort Aria (I Capulati) .....sesrserees ss 
Donizetti. eatin Lammermoor, Verri. “ Vanne Pietosa V ergine,” Ro- 
arranged as by Parry ....+..Do Boos 
Costa, Malek Adel. ito it «Do m Adieux de eee Roast ala 
Mayseder. German Air, Op. 25, France,” Romance .. ated eos 












































































Czerny ~ wisest Donizetti. « A te dito,”  Cavatina, 
————. Homage to Mozart and (Roberto Devereux) .....s+0+ssesereeeCHAPPELL 
Beethoven, 2 Fantasias .......s000.++0 Oo ** Vivi ingrato,” Aria (ditto)......Do 
Strauss. Valses Universelles, No. 16, "Oh! 5 ee suono” (Lucia di 
Heimath-Klange, (duets) ...........0++ Do L noor) Mort 
Henselt. Op. 3, Homage a Rosalie —“ Nelle tua braccia catigiar 
Andante and Etude....ssssreseseeeeee DO (ditto) 
Strauss. Souvenir de Badan, set of GUITAR. 
Waltzes CHAPPEL Schulz, L. Recollection of SwiteeriandJonannrwa 
Huldigung’s Waltzer............Do Boyeson. Queen of Portugal's New 
Kalkbrenner. Rondo in Cu.s..s0000 se0++e MILLS National Hymn cessesssseereeesseeeseeners 
Donizetti. Anna Bolena, book” L by Air from Joseph, ‘by Mehul......Do 
W. Watts, (dutet).+..+» se MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ella. Victoria Marci... “Do Hunten. Second Trio, yi Piano, 
Hegar. Fruhting’s Walzer.........00+0+.ANDRB Violin, and (Jae Late 
——. Gallopades célébres No Do Berbiguir’s, 30 Cadences, or Preludes, 
Jim Crow Waltz ne +-PLATTS for Flute 0 
OCAL. 
The Vou. album, of Her Most Gra- — 3 New Fantasias for Flate 
cious Majest usie by Bishop &c., 
and Illustrations by Brandard .........D’ALMAINE niet Conservaloiies d'its rer wou 
Bishop. ‘Ten sweet gliding years,” Acct., par Bergangini ....+s+rr-sers ¥ 
ballad “ lo Donizetti. Opera of Parisina for Pia- 
“ The loaves and the fishes,” written noforte and Flute, 2 DOOKS ....+..000 
and composed by “ John Bull’......Do Donizetti. “ Oh dolce Suono,” “ Nel- 
Rodwell.‘ See where the new born la tua braccio Stringimi,” from Lucia 
day is ge > (duet)... sagcnunenneges Do di Lammermoor Morr 
Novete.-¥ + “Vital spark,” for four Clinton. Op. 23, Duet from Otello— 
Do « ue. non temer,” for two Flutes and 
Mendelssohn, “‘The heavens are WESSEL 
Do Fleche A A. Madile. Celeste’s ** Romai- 
Handel, “«"O Father whose ee ka,” and ‘ Valse Pathetique” ........J EFPEREYS 
power” ove Do Loder E. I. Select overtures a 
Nelson, S. ‘‘ The greenwood tree”...J RFFEREYS as Trios for 2 Flutes and PianoforteD’ ALMains 
FOREIGN VOCAL, Herz and Lafont. Concertante Duet 
Rossini. Soavi Catene, (in C) Duetto for Pianoforte and Violin .....+0..0+0..CHAPPELL 
(Armida) MILLs Violin Tutor PLA’ 





NOTICE. 

For the con aience of Subscribers in remote places, the Weekly Numbers are 
reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a neat pink wrapper, and forwarded with 
the Magazines. 

The Ereura Votume will be issued on the first of May; Price Five Shillings, 
and may be had by order of any Book or Music Seller. 





Prize Composition. 
ANCIENT CONCERTS, DUBLIN. 
Te Members of this Society having founded an Annual Prize of Ten Guineas 


for the Composition of SACRED Music, the words to be set to M yn b as Competitors for this year’s 
prize, have been selected from the Prophet Joel—Chap. 3, Verses, 9, 14, 15, 16; and the lamentations of 
Jeremiah—Chap. 5, Verses 1,7, 15, 17, 19; the Candidates must ag Sith, the ‘following regulations. 
1,—The Competitors may ‘select either of the above sets of words. 

I1.—The Compositions addressed to the “ Secretary of the Dublin Ancient Concerts,” must be sent to 
Messrs. Robinson and Bussell, 7, Westmorland-street, Dublin; to Mr. J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-Street, 
Soho ; or to Mr. Willis, 75, Lower Grosvenor Street, London, before the lst of October, 1838 

III. —Each Candidate must forward one set of Single Voice Parts, and a Pianoforte score of each Com 
position which he proposes for competition. 

1V.—Each Composition must be marked with a name, word, or motto; and accompanying it must be 
sent a sealed envelope, marked with the same name or motto, and enclosing the real name and address of 
the Composer ; that envelope alone will be opened which bears the name or motto of the successful Com 
position, the others will be destroyed. 

é V.—All the MSS. to become the property of the Society, the Copyright remaining with the 
omposer, 

V1.—The Prize Composition will be performed at the next jeaning Concert of the Society ; and will be 
so designated, having the name of the Composer attached to it. 

BY ORDER, GEORGE SCHOALES, SEC, 
Any further information on this subject may be obtained by a to be addressed ( (post paic) to 
Messrs. Robinson and Bussell, 7, Westmorland Street, Dublin; J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho; 
or Mr. Willis, 75, Lower Grosvenor Street, London. 





UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF THE QUEEN, AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


RAMSEY’S PATENT VOLTI SUBITO, 
AN Elegant Machine for turning over the leaves of Music, may be had of all 


Music-sellers, and of the ga rk 
J. F. MYERS, 23 a, Albermarle Street, 
Patentee of the Zolophon, upou which favourite Instrument a sel: ction of popular music is performed 
every Wednesday and Saturday, commencing at Three, and aain at Eighto’clock. Admission gratis. 
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Just Published, Each price s., Nos. 1, 2, and’3 of 
THE CORALES 
OF THE 


PROTESTANT CHURCH, 
A MANUAL OF 


NATIONAL PSALMODY. 
‘DAPTED to the different mea- 


sures in theselections of Hymns and Psalms, 
edited by the Archbishop of York, Bickersteth, 
Burder, Crowther, Gauntlett, Hall, Heber, Hart- 
well Horne, Lady Huntingdon, Kenney, Milman, 
Newton, Pratt, Rippon, Watts, Wesley, Williams, 
that of the Moravians and the Scotch Version of 
the Psalms. Including the most approved 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN CORALES, 
as well as those commonly used in the parochial 
Choirs of the Establishment, and all other Reli- 
gious Denominations, together with 
SERVICES, CHANTS, &e. 

Also Melodies by Sebastian Bach, Emanuel his 
son, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Winter, 
Beethoven, Spohr, d&c. he whole harmonized 
for four Voices, with a separate Accompaniment 
for the Organ or Pianoforte, collected, arranged, 
and composed (with copious indices and references) 

By HENRY JOHN GAUNTLETT. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Sebastian Bach’s Pastoral Symphony, price 1s. 64. 

The Choral and Instrumental Fugues of Louis 
Beethoven, arranged for the organ, by H. J. 
Gauntlett. 

No. 1. Grand Fugue in B flat, 2s. 

No. 2. Grand Fugue in D, 2s. 

The fugue in B flat, from the Missa in D, is 
perhaps the most learned composition which has 
appeared since the days of Sebastian Bach. This 
is the only arrangement for the organ. 

The Choral Fugues of M. L.C. Z. S. Cherubini, 
arranged for the organ or pianoforte, by H. J. 
Gauntlett. Nos. 1, 3 3, and 4, 2s. each. 

Also Spohr’s Overture to the Last Judgment, 
arranged for the organ, 3s. ‘‘ The heavens are 
telling,” ditto ditto, 3s. 


Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 
201, Regent-street. 








Just Published, 
THE Prize Composition—“ Tell me 


thou soul of her I love,” a serious glee 
for four voices, which gained the first prize 
of 20 guineas, at the Gentlemen’s Man- 
chester Glee Club. 3.0 
Song—‘‘’Tis not when mirth around thee 
smiles” 20 
**Oh! think of the time,” words by W. F. 
Collard . 20 
Anthem --** The Lord is — composed 
= dedicated to the late Thomas Attwood, 
$q- 3 6 
The above composed by T. C Clifton, and may be 
had of the publishers, Cramer and Co., Regent 
Street, and all Music Sellers. 

















New and Cheaper Edition, Five Shillings, 


THE VIOLIN; 


BeNG a Complete History of that : 


Leading Instrument, with succinct memoirs 
of its most eminent professors, &c., 
By G. DUBOURG. 

«« A more complete and amusing work, both as 
regards its style and arrangement, we have never 
yet met with.”—Musical Wonld. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street; and to be had, by order, of all Book and 
Music Sellers. 


Just Published, 3s 6d. 


(ZTHE’S ODE TO ruz MOON, 
New Song, for Pianoforte and Guitar, by 

Ferd. Jencken, Jun., author of Klopstock’s Ode. 
To be had at Purday and 





Corihill, and the principal Music Shops. 


Fendt, 20, Finch Lane, 
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SELECT LIsT OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BY 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND ST. 


PIANOFORTE. 


ERZ’S GRAND FANTASIA from Le 
Postilion, Op. Q4....c0.0000 0 
——— ditto from La double Echelle, Op. 98 
~— rae Airs de Ballet from La Stradella 


Moscheles’ 2 Fantasias from Belisario, each. 

ern aes de melodies (2nd edition). ... 
Thalberg’s Fantasia—Robert le diable........ 
woe variations on Strauss’ Alexandra, 
——— Swisse et Tyrol, 1 and 2, Op. 89........- 
Variations on Rose softly blooming, 








ORR ae 





ww 








Pp. 

—— March in Norma, Op. 93... 

—— Tyroli Op. 93 

Assisa a pie, Op 

Crusader’s March, Cri 

2 Rondos from Onslow's o 
Guise, Go. 100, eac 

—— La Modeste Trois Rondeaux, 1, 2, and 
3, each 

Variations on Weber's Invitation to 
Waltz 

—— Les Sylphes, 2 Airs de Dance, No. 1, 
Valse All d 


ditto 2 


































seveee Gitto. 
Air de ballet 
Miguonne, Rondeau Pastorale 
Les Brillantes, 3 favourite airs, with 
variations, each 
7, Variations on Strauss’ Pfennig 
altz 











tr wt © 1— @ wrrormes 
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Rondo Pré aux Cleres ...0s0000e 
Burgmuller’s El Contrabandista 
Chanson Andal 
-—— Clachuca 
Les fleurs d’Italie, 12 melodies graci- 
euses de Donizetti, 1 to 12, e eee 
3 Airs from Parisina, each........0006 
Encouragement aux jeunes Pianistes, 3 
easy ROondos, C4CN cevveseeceeressssseeeseeseseesees 
Holmes’ Rondo on Ah che FOrse.......000 cose 2 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


Hunten’s Nouvelles Recreations du jeune 
Pianiste, 3 NOS., CACN sesseseceseeerscrecerseresee 
Recueil des opera, 4 books, each...... 2 

3 Italian Cavatinas, No. 1, Anna 

Bolena 4 

No. 2, NOrMa wesesesseeesereeee eecensoseknean eT 

No. 3, Crociato. 4 

Son Nom, a favourite Romance by 

Madlle. Puget...... 3 0 
30 

4 

5 
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Rondeau on a favourite theme...ditto 
Diabelli’s arrangement of the Airs from Fra 

Diavolo, 4 DOOKS, CACH .sss.ccsrsereseseresseseerees 
Czerny’s Fantasia on Airs in Belisario ....0+. 


HARP. 


Bochsa’s Gallenberg’s WaltZ...w-+s-0ssssereeeree 2 
——— The favourite March in Norma.....«.. 2 
2 
2 





cacscc 


ditto. ditto. Belisario... 
Grand Galop in the Postilion.....s0+00+ 
Chatterton’s Scottish chimes, divertimento 
introducing the celebrated melodies, The 
Old Kirk Yard, Caller Herring, and Kelvin 














pote 
oo 


GIOVE. 100 
Wright’s La voix de ce qu’on Aime «se... 
HARP AND PIANO DUETS. 


Bochsa’s Cachuca (brilliant and easy)....+..++ 
Trio from Le Pré aux Cleres ... ditto 

TES WaltZ..seererveeeeeeeeAiltOrs. 
elisario, with accompani- 
ments, Flute, Violin, and Violoncello 
Favourite Airs from Postilion....ditto 1 
Labarre’s Grand Duet ........ «eed itto 


NEW ELEMENTARY -WORKS. 


Bertini’s S:udies for small hands.... 5 
——— 25 ditto, in 2 books, each. 8 
Characteristic Studies .... 2 Hy 

5 





Co Go Go 
Calc AAD 











aon 


seeeewecees 











Hunten’s 18 Progressive Exercises, Op. 80... 
12 Etudes Melodiques, Op. 81.....++++.+- 
Cramer’s Studies, (new edition) 2 vols, each. 2] 
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ADAME, DULCKEN Pianiste 
—- of her Majesty the Queen, her Royal 


Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambr 
(who have signified their intention to honour the 
Concert with their p ), begs that 
she will givea GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
on Friday, April 27, at the Great Concert-room, 
Hanover-square. 

The Concert will be on the most splendid scale. 








R. MORI has the honour to an- 


nounce that his Annual Benefit Concert 
will take place on ee Evening, May 11, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, which he will endeavour to 
render, by the great talent it is his intention to se- 
cure, one of the most attractive of the season. All 
the great Opera Singers, and the principal native 
talent, will assist. e Orchestra will comprise the 
combined force of the Ancient Philharmonic. and 
Opera House Orchestras. Full particulars will be 

ed in due time, 





All the first-rate talent, vocal and instrumental, 
will be engaged. Madame Dulcken will play in 
the course of the concert, a new grand manuscript 
concerto, by the celebrated Hummell, which has 
been given to Madame Dulcken, exclusively for 
that purpose, by Mr. Edward Hummell, the son 
of the composer. Full particulars will be duly 
announced. 

Tickets 10s. 6d. each, and a limited number of 
stalls at one guinea each, to be had of the | eres 
musicsellers, and of Madame Dulcken, 6, Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


ORGAN SCHOOL. 
Now Ready, Price Fifteen Shillings, 


REDERICK SCHNEIDER’S 
Complete Theoretical and Practical Instruc- 
tion for playing the Organ, with numerous exer- 
cises for acquiring the use of the Pedals; also a 
minute description of the interior construction of 
Organs. Translated from the original German by 
Charles Flaxman. The whole edited, and cordially 
inscribed to Henry Forbes, Esq. by J. G. Emett, 
Organist of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey. 
ndon: J. Alfred Novello, Musicseller (by 
appointment) to Hee Feniets. 69, Dean Street, 
0. 





ORGAN MUSIC. 
Mendelssohn’s three Preludes and Fugues, 
with pedals obligato, CaCh....wsmsseneweeee 3 O 


Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, tobe had at Mori and 
Lavenu’s, 28, New Bond Street; and the principal 
Music Sellers. 


IULIO REGONDI’S SOIREES 
MUSICALES will take place at the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms, where he will perform on 
Wheatstone’s Patent Concertina the following se- 
lection of Violin and Flute Music. 
FIRST SOIREE, 
Grand Sonata Concertante, (C minor, Op. 30,) 
Violin and Pianoforte—Beethoven. Deh! conte, 
(from Norma) with variations and finale, as played 
by G. Regondi at the Birmingham Festival, for 
which occasion it was i nat A com y I. 
Warren. Grand Fantasia—‘ Nei con pice’—Ni- 
cholson. G. R. will also execute a Solo Brillante 
on the Guitar at cach Soirée. 
SECOND SOIREE. 

Sonata for the Violin, (Le favori de l’auteur,) 
Op. 47—Mayseder. A selection of pieces arranged 
by I. Warren, consisting of Haydn’s military move- 
ments, from the 12th Cs ey Giga Corelli, 
from the 9th Solo, and Handel’s ‘* Hailstone” Cho- 
rus, in which the full power of the Concertina will 
be displayed. ‘* God Save the Queen,” with bril- 
lant variations—Drouet. 

The Concertina has been now brought to so great 
a degree of perfection, that G. R can perform on 
it the most difficult Violin, Oboe, and Flute Music; 
whilst the power of harmonizing different passages, 
and some new and unique effects he has lately dis- 
covered the instrument is capable of producing, 
will give the greatest satisfaction to its admirers. 

Several eminent vocal and instrumental per- 
formers will assist on these occasions, and particu- 
lars, with thedates, &c , willshortly beannounced. 
G. Regondi’s address is 6, Grosvenor Street, Gros- 
venor Square. 









































Attwood, jon | 0 ane ki ee oe 
—— ditto each piece separate ........0neee 2 6 
bg tte Halleluia, Mount of Olives,— QUADRILLES, WALTZES, AND 
. Novello 
Vv. ne greg enemies i GALOPADES. 
the Works of the Sterling composers o J 
the English school, published in Nos. 2s., [HE ROYAL QUADRILLES, 
or in books, containing 6 Nos. (compl by .. : Latour 4 0 
in 8 books, Or 48 NOS.) sswessssssemeneeee 10 Q 3 The Persian Quadrilles, with vignette title, 
Introduction and Fugue—E. Blackshaw...... 1 0 dedicated to His Serene Highness, 30 
Jacob’s Voluntaries, from the works of Khan, by sersasesenecssasenserseesee MIB. B. Hunt 
Haydn, Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, &c. The Lowerford Park Quadrilles, by........ T. 40 
Edited by Horseley and V. Novello, in 3 Mason, Jun. .. .% 
cerca ony Second Ditton pA salto 2 0 
a lia emincnetirere ro 9M ess A Favourite Waitt, BY wemeni Steibelt 1 0 
Valse des Fusiliers, Dy .......0+0++ itcom' 
London: J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Beethoven’s Pavouiiee Waltz, with varia- 
Soho. tions, by M‘Calla 2 6 
Clarence and Adelaide Waltzes, on em 
ARGYLL ROOMS, cards or 16 


246, REGENT STREET. 
HE SWISS SINGERS, Albertine 


and Cecile Vanaz, from Interlaken, respect- 
fully inform the Nobility and Gentry, that, having 
obtained the most distinguished patronage since 
their arrival in London, they wi!l continue to give 

A SERIES OF MORNING CONCERTS, 
at the above room. LES DEMOISELLES VA- 
NAZ have had the honour of appearing at the 
Courts of Paris and Brussels, where their perform- 
ances of the Swiss National Songs niet with the 
most flattering success. 

On Monday, 16th April, and during the month, 
to commence each day at three o'clock ; admission 
One Shilling. 

Terms for attending Private Parties, and Copies 
of the Airs sung, may be had on application at Mr. 
Horne’s Library, No. 19, Leicester Square, 





> 
> 





J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 


‘ HANDEL’S HEAD,” 
BUCKLERSBURY. 
R. WATSON, AUCTIONEER 


of MUSICAL and every Description of 
Property, Appraiser, and House Agent, 31, Buck- 
lersbury.—Mr. W. flatters himself, from the lo 
connexion he has had with the Musical Circles, (up- 
wards of 15 years), that Ladies and Gentlemen de- 
sirous of disposing of their Libraries and Instru- 
ments, will find, by entrusting them to his care for 
that purpose, that their interests will be more pro- 
moted than by any other channel. 
Mr. W. embraces this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the kind patronage that he has always ex- 
enced from Amateurs, the Profession, and the 
rade in general. 
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F. CHOPIN’S PIANOFORTE 
WORKS. 
UBLISHED at Messrs. WESSEL 


and Co’s. Foreign Music Warehouse. 
ol 


* Op « Adieu & Varsovie,” Rondeau. 

+ Op. 2. “ Homage 4 Mozart.,” Gr. Var. on La 
ci darem 7 

* Op. 3. “ La Gaité,” Polonoise brillante in C. 
the SAMCr ee rereessenee Piano and Violin. 
the same ...... Piano and Violoncello, 


Op. 5. La Posiana, Rondeau on a Mazur. 


* Op. 6. Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas, 
First set. 

* Op. 7. Souvenir de la Pologre, Mazurkas, 
Second Set. J 

Op 8. First Grand Trio, Piano, Violin, and 

Violoncello. 
the same ........ Pano, Flute, and 
Violoncello, by Cliniton. 

* Op. 9. Murmures de la Seine, 3 Nocturnos. 


Op. 10. Twelve grand Studies, revised edition, 


with additional fingering by his pupil, 


I. Fontana, (First and Second book o 
Studies.) 
* + Op. 11 First grand Concerto in E minor, 
edited and fingered by I. Fontana — 
Op. 12. Grand duo Concertant, Piano and Vio- 
— on Meyerbeer’s Robert le 


Diable. 
N.B. The Violoncello part by A. Franchomme. 
ithe same....seseee sesPiano and Violin 
* + Op. 13. Fantasia brillante sur des airs Na- 
tionaux Polonois. 
* { Op. 14. Krakowiak, grand Rond de Con- 
cert in F. 
Op. 15. Les Zephirs, 3 Nocturnes. 
* Op. 16. Rondeau elegant, in E flat. 
* Op. 17. Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas, 
Third Set. 
* Op. 18. Grande valse, Invitation pour la 





nse 
* Op. 19. Souvenir d’ Andalousie, Bolero. 
Op. 20. Le Banquet Infernal, Scherzo. 
t Op. 21. Second grand Concerto in F minor. 
* + Op. 22. Grande Polonoise Brill édé 
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NEW FLUTE MUSIC. 
LINTON’S Beauties of Italian 
Melody, for flute and Piano, in Sx —_, 


No. 1. A te Che AdOro ssesccossresserrseeeeeePaer 
2. Nizza Rossini 


3. Saper Bramate .... 








sseeeseeeee Paesiello 
Blangini 
«Ferrari 
6. Bonheur de se revoir . .......Beauplan 

J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 


VALUABLE GUITAR WORKS. 
ORETZKY’s Instructive Lessons 


for the Spanish Guitar, consisting of 
Gamuts, Passages in Thirds, Sixths, Tenths, and 
Arpeggios, with Cadences in every Key, eens 
fingered for both hands ......ccsseseseerrenes 3 
Horetzky’s 25 Divertimentos, Op 34 w+... 4 0 
Frauzelins twelve waltzes, Pianoforte and 




















































Guitar 40 
Derwort. Guitar Songs: 
Ma mie, ma douce mie .... o AC 
Celui qui sut toucher 1 6 
Tagala esses + GUO .- 1 6 
The boatie rows } 6 
Cancion de la Tia 6 
C’est l’amour. 16 
Le chevrier de la tag’ 10 
Le carnival de Venice. 1 6 
Depuis long temps 16 
Que le jour me dure 1 6 
Le bonheur de la vie .... 1 6 
Partant pour la Syrie. 1 6 
Romance de Mozart ....++++++ ow | 6 
Du Secret 1 6 
C’est une larme. 1 6 
Collection of German Songs, with 
English and German words : 

No. 1. The Pope he leads an easy life....... 1 6 
2 Land my bottle....scssssserees cossesrenees 6 

3. « How this world by caprice.....wee 1 6 

4. Fair women 6 





"IA. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 








d'une andante spianato in F flat. 
* Op. 23. Ballade (ohne worte ) 
* Op. 24, Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas 


4th. Set. 
Op. 25. 3rd and 4th book of twelve grand 
Studies. 
* Op. 26. Deux Polonoises. 
Op. 27. Les Plaintives, 2 Nocturnes. 
Op. 28. Impromptu in A flat. 
Op. 30. Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas 


5th Set. 
Op. 31. La meditation, second Scherzo. 
Op. 32. 1 1 to, la lazi 
Nocturnes, 

Some of the above pieces marked with a star, 
have already been published by Wessel and Co., as 
Piano duets. To those with +, orchestral parts 
may be had. 


HENSELT.—The Subscribers to HENSELT’s Op. 
2, twelve grand Studies, of which the copyright 
has been purchased by Messrs. WESSEL & ('o., 
are Maggs o informed, that besides Op. 3, 
already published, Op. 4 and 5 will shortly 
appear. 
' No. 6. Frith Street, Soho Square. 





N.B. WESSEL and CO. have just received the 
M.S. of REISSIGER’S eleventh Grand Trio, 
Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, to be published 
shortly. 

Separate Quartett Parts may be had to the fol- 
lowing Overtures, Published by Wessel and Co., 
for full Orchestras —** Solabella,” by Lobe; ‘‘ The 
Goatherd,” by Marshner; ‘‘ The Trophy,” by 
Marshner; ‘* Zampa,” by Herold. 





Just Published, 
In Beautiful Line Engraving, a 
ORTRAIT OF VINCENT 


_NOVELLO, by William Humphries, after 
the original painting by the late E. P. Novello. 


(size of music for binding with his works.) 
Prints, 5s ; Proofs, 7s. 6d. ; India Proofs, 10s. 6d. 
London: J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 











FOR THE FACE AND SKIN. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


Amild and innocent prceenation, from beautiful 
EXOTICS: it effectually eradicates ERUP- 
TIONS, TAN, PIMPLES, FRECKLES, RED- 
NESS, SPOTS, and all Cutaneous Imperfections ; 
renders the most Sallow Complexion delicately fair, 
clear, and delightfully soft—imparting a healthy 
JUVENILE BLOOM, as well as realizing a delicate 
Wuire Neck, HAND, and Arm. It prevents and 
removes every unsightly irregularity, as well as ten- 
derness of the Skin, whether occasioned by expo- 
sure to CoLp Winps, the Sun, or any accidental 
cause, 

This exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, 
acting, in all cases, by promoting a healthy tone of 
the minute vessels; and is the most elegant as well 
as effective toilet appendage hitherto submitted to 


universal patronage. 

GEN TLEMEN, after Shaving, will find it allay 
the irritation and sma pain, and render the 
Skin smooth and pleasant. . 
Price 4s. 6d. and 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

OBSERVE—The Name and Address of the 
Proprietors. 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, 


is engraved on the Government Stamp, which is 
_ on the Cork, also printed, in red, on the 
rapper in which each bottle is enclosed. 
#,* “* Ask for “ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.” 
Sold by them, and table Perfumers 
and Medicine Venders. 





LOND ON ;—Published for the Proprietors, by HENRY 
HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, & R. GROOMBRIDGF, 
Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, every Thursday After- 
noon, at Four o’clock, where Advertisements, Works 
for Review, and Communications for the Editor, will 
be received.—The Musical World may be had, by 
order, cf all Book and Music Sellers. 

Printed by WILLIAM WILCCCKSON, Rolls Buildings, 

Fetter Lane, London. 











